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Since the seventh century B. c. the power of the
Chous began to decline speedily. The emperor's posi-
tion was reduced to a mere titular state and the hege-
mony in the empire fell in turn to one of the five
major states for which reason the period came to be
called one of the "Five Leaders." The state of Tsi
(North Shan-tung) achieved great economic successes
through the advice of its prime-minister, the philoso-
pher Kuan-tzi, and began overshadowing the rest.
Other states attained leadership by success in warfare.
Among these leaders was duke Mu of Tsin (659 B. c.),
a state on the west considered barbaric due to the
Hunnic influence over its politics and population.
These states kept on warring among themselves with-
out referring to the emperor and the chiefs of some
even went to the extent of styling themselves as king.
The state of Tsin, however, proved most powerful
among them; and it was this that destiny favoured
in course of time and made supreme over China.
Contending States
The period of this general struggle is called that
of "The Contending States " by Chinese historians.
The period is indeed full of romance. Examples of
heroism, cowardice3 diplomatic skill and philosophical
equanimity which fill the pages of its history have
become the subject of elegant literature in prose and
poetry. The political development of the Chou dynasty
is the exact counterpart of that of its cultural life as
reflected in the contemporaneous literature. The
orthodox conservative spirit which reflects the official
views of the emperor and his royal partisans is repre-
sented by the name Confucius (551-479 B. a.), The
great sage had collected old traditions and formulated
the moral principles which had been dormant in the
Chinese nation for centuries. His doctrines tended
to support the maintenance of the central power; so
did those of other members of his school, especially
Mencius. Klial love showed itself as obedience to the